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Publication Tips 


Selection of good type faces for 
headlines and body type is the first 
step in producing a newspaper of 
pleasing appearance, as was shown in 
last month’s Publication Tips. Good 
copy can be ruined by poor typography 
and mediocre copy can be made at 
least passable by good typography. 


Since most newspapers are set by 
linotype, the nomenclature here used 
applies to the type faces produced by 
the Mergenthaler Linotype Company. 
Intertype manufactures similar type 
faces under different trade names, as 
do American Type Founders and Lud- 


low. 


Anyone planning a change in head- 
line typography should be familiar 
with some of the type family names, 
and for that reason this month’s ar- 
ticle will deal largely with them. 


Memphis Bold is a sturdy face in 
the modern manner, some of its char- 
acters suggesting the steel beams or 
girders of modern construction. Mem- 
phis Medium is suggested for those 
who like a lighter appearance, but 
Memphis Light lacks sufficient em- 
phasis for newspaper headlines. 


Strong and giving a good line count 
is Erbar Bold Condensed, one of the 
gothic, or non-serif, group. Not quite 
so heavy for the smaller school news- 
paper is Erbar Medium Condensed. 
Then, too, Erbar Light Condensed 
can be used alone or in combination 
with Metrolite or Méetrolite No. 4 
Italic. 


This brings the discussion to the 
Metro family, which is available in 
four distinct weights, Metroblack, Met- 
romedium, Metrolite, and Metrothin. 
The color range between Metroblack 
and Metrothin is greater than that be- 
tween the heaviest and lightest Erbars. 


Almost any printer, modernly 
equipped, can show the school staff 
samples of Metro (or its equivalent 
made by other companies). It is clean- 
cut, lively and colorful. If the four 
weights are available, it is possible to 
stay within this one family and get all 
the variety needed for completeness, 
interest and simplicity, in preparing a 
headline schedule for all pages. 


In handset type, Bernhard Gothic 
has some of the characteristics of 
Metro and is probably equally avail- 
able in most shops, especially those 
that have considerable handset job 
printing to do. It is made in regular 
width and also condensed, the latter 
giving a higher letter count per line, of 
course, and being excellent for school 
newspapers whose headlines are set by 
hand in school printshops. 


Cheltenham is a good, reliable, old 
“workhorse” in every printshop. It is 
made in practically every conceivable 
weight, size, and variety of condensa- 
tion and extension. It should be as 
familiar to the staff and adviser as a 
pencil and a notebook, even if the 
paper does not use it in the headline 
schedule. 

Bodoni Bold has a wide following, 
especially since the New York Herald 
Tribune’s analysis of its excellent legi- 
bility. The entire schedule of this 
newspaper is built on Bodoni Bold, 
with the exception of the editorial 
page, and on a surprisingly few sizes, 
at that, far less than appear in some 
four-page high school newspapers! 

Other old favorites, still highly 
usable, are Caslon, Caslon Bold, Cen- 
tury and Century Bold (Condensed 
and Extra Condensed), Clearface 
Bold, Cloister and Cloister Bold. 

This by no means exhausts the list 
of type families used in school news- 
papers, of course, but it does give most 
of those that have found greatest 
favor in printshops producing school 
newspapers. The printer can show in- 
terested staffs and advisers just what 
each one looks like. A careful study 
of the subject is recommended, as in- 
dicated last month, so that the school 
newspaper makes use of the most 
available and most pleasing type faces 
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Anyone who examines school news- 
papers with a critical eye can see at a 
glance whether the staff is careful 
about the use of the type selected for 
headlines or allows the printer to 
“throw in anything that fits the open 
spaces above the stories.” 


Some, unfortunately, use the same 
size type for every single story in the 
paper, regardless of length or impor- 
tance. Others go to the opposite ex- 
treme and have a schedule that would 
make a professional blush for length 
and variety—they look like a type 
manufacturer’s catalog. Somewhere 
between these two extremes there must 
be some happy medium. 


Most school newspapers can get 
along with 10, 12, 14, 18, and 24 point 
type for single column stories. Six, 
seven, and eight column papers may 
need 30 point type for top-of-the-page 
position, especially if the selected type 
face is light. 

In most five-column papers, 24 point 
type will be large enough for No. 1 
stories, with 18 point for No. 2 stories 
and 12 or 14 point for stories of lesser 
importance lower on the page. The 
first two can be “upped” six points 
each with lighter type faces. 


The editorial page may be dressed 
up with italics or wider faces of the 
family, in combination with straight 
news headline type, for variety. If, 
for example, a condensed type is used 
for news stories, the regular width may 
go well on the editorial page and over 
feature stories, with italics for em- 
phasis or variety. 


There is assuredly no need for a 
highly complicated typographical 
headline schedule; beginners find the 
subject sufficiently difficult without 
having to learn the intricacies of a 
thirty or forty-itemed schedule. 


Any good textbook will give plenty 
of advice on how to write headlines; 
any good exchange list will show the 
various styles in common use, pyra- 


mid, flush left, and the others. 
v v vy 


Conservation of precious space and 
the fact that most readers will not read 
too many subdecks have reduced the 
number of decks to a minimum. Many 
large newspapers use only the main 
deck and one lower deck. If lower 
decks are used, they should be typo- 
graphically harmonious with the type 
used in the main deck. 


An examination of the printer’s 
type specimen book of available types, 
plus a study of school newspapers 
having pleasing headlines may result 
in an improvement in the appearance 
of one’s paper. 
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Scholastic Press Association 


War Bonds Added As Awards in National 
Editorial Contest 


HORTLY after the December is- 
S sue of The School Press Review 

went to press, the nationally dis- 
tributed magazine, This Week, Wil- 
liam I. Nichols, editor, offered to 
award War Bonds to the winners of 
the three national places in the Fourth 
War Loan Editorial Contest. 

To quote Mr. Nichols’s letter: “To 
help the cause along, and also to serve 
as our editorial payment in the event 
of publication of any or all of the 
three winning editorials, This Week 
will be glad to contribute a $100 War 
Bond for the winning editorial; a $50 
War Bond for the second choice; and 
a $25 War Bond for the third choice.” 

His letter also states, “We will wel- 
come the opportunity of publishing 
the winning editorial, provided it 
meets our editorial standards.” 

It should be distinctly understood 
that these awards apply only to the 
three national winners of the Editorial 


GENERAL SUBJECT 
Why Buy War Bonds? 
ELIGIBILITY 


word limit on editorials). 


WINNERS 





AWARDS 


PREPARATION OF ENTRIES 


DEADLINE 
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Contest. No similar awards have, as 
yet, been offered for the Cartoon Con- 
test. 

The general subject, mentioned in 
previous articles and in the announce- 
ment by the War Finance Division of 
the Treasury Department, is, of 
course, Why Buy War Bonds? Any 
phase of this subject and any original 
treatment of material may be used. 

In reply to questions that have been 
raised in letters received to date, the 
following is the mechanism of the two 
Contests: 


PROPERLY prepared entry 
must be sent to the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association, to reach 
Association offices not later than Sat- 
urday, February 5. None arriving 
after that date will be considered. 
As soon as possible thereafter, all 
entries will be sent to the judging or- 
ganization in the respective states. In 


MATERIALS 


each state the judges will select one 
editorial and one cartoon for state 
recognition and award, a possible total 
of ninety-six in all. 

The winning state editorials and 
cartoons will then be reviewed by an 
impartial group. Of these, the three 
best editorials will be selected for 
Treasury Citations and the War Bond 
awards offered by This Week. Simi- 
larly, the three best cartoons will be 
selected for Treasury Citations; if any 
further awards are made _ available, 
these will be given. 

No limit is placed on the length of 
editorials, nor is any size prescribed 
for the cartoons. However, the fact 
that all material must have appeared 
in a school publication, printed or dup- 
licated or as part of a page in a town 
newspaper, will more or less arbitrarily 
limit the entries as to length and size. 

Entrants are asked to pay special at- 


(Continued on Page 16) 


WAR BOND CONTEST HIGHLIGHTS 


Editorials and Cartoons 


Material must have appeared in school publication between this date and Tuesday, February 1, 1944. (No 


One for each cooperating state—and three national winners in each class (editorial and cartoon). 


Treasury Citation for each state winner—special Citations for three national winners, who will be inter- 
viewed over national radio network. 


Mount on paper indicated in article; give 1—name and date of publication, 2—name and address of pub- 
lishing school, 3—name of writer or artist, 4—statement of originality, 5—certification by teacher. 


All contributions must reach Columbia Scholastic Press Association office, 202 Fayerweather Hall, Co- 
lumbia University, New York 27, N. Y., not later than Saturday, February 5. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF WINNERS 


At Annual CSPA Convention, March 23, 24, 25 








Medalist and All-Columbian Tells How To 






Sell Advertisements 


“Well, Jane, I'll tell you what I’ll do. 
I’ve always been a staunch supporter of 
the high school activities and of your 
paper and even though I can’t see any ad- 
vertising value in it, I’ll give you a two- 
inch ad.” 

“T’m sorry, Mr. Smith. We can’t ac- 
cept any advertising on that basis. I] 
know you've always been a firm sup- 
porter of BHS and all its activities and 
we sure appreciate that, but for the 
Purple and Gray we accept no compli- 
mentary ods so let’s skip it this week. 
May I see you in a week or so?’ 

* * * * * 


URNING down advertising may 
not sound like a sign-post on the 
road to advertising success, but 
on the Purple and Gray at Burlington, 

Iowa, it is. Will our story help you 
solve your advertising problems, too? 

Perhaps our basic principles can be 
summarized best in the following state- 
ments: 

1. A good school newspaper is a 
sound advertising medium. Ac- 
cept no complimentary ads. 
Admen must be professional in 
their attitudes and habits. They 
must be good business men. 

3. Ads must be designed on a pro- 
fessional basis. Have access to a 
mat service and have a cut in 
every ad. Calling card ads have 
little value. 

4. Keep advertising rates at a reason- 
able level. You will worry less 
if you have to turn down adver- 
tising than if you have to beg for 
it. Give copies of the paper lib- 
erally to business men. 

5. Publish a newspaper on a profes- 
sional basis. A readable paper 
never lacks ads enough to pay the 
bills. 

Let us analyze these principles to 
see how they work in our situation 
here in this midwestern city in the 
heart of the corn belt on the banks 
of the majestic Mississippi river. 

Burlington is a city of 40,000 per- 
sons busily engaged in war work in- 
cluding the Iowa Ordnance Plant. 
This fall we dedicated a new million 
dollar CAA airport and because of our 
location in relation to Chicago, The 
Twin Cities, Omaha, Kansas City and 
St. Louis, we like to think of our- 
selves as “the hub of the middlewest.” 
Our high school has 1100 students, 
our junior college normally 200 stu- 
dents and our weekly paper of four 
to eight pages, carries news of both 
divisions of our five-year student body. 


ee business man is earnestly 
seeking good mediums for his 
advertising. Radio station plugs are 


Two 


N 


good, but expensive. Direct mail ad- 
vertising is easily discarded—often un- 
read—by the receiver. The daily pa- 
per is valuable, but ads are so easily 
lost in its many pages. 

Faced with these mediums each with 
its weaknesses and strengths, a smart 
business man can wisely choose a good 
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high school various 
reasons. 

The art illustrator who relies heav- 
ily on good-looking girl illustrations or 
on service men in uniforms in the ad- 
vertising he designs, knows the value 
of putting his commodity in good 
company. By the same token, a busi- 
ness man’s advertising is in good com- 
pany when he advertises in a strong 
school paper. 

High school students, some on part- 
time school schedules and full-time 
war jobs, others in good part-time 
jobs, and most others from homes 
where money is more free than it ever 
was before, constitute a top-notch 
market. 

For every high school person who 
reads the paper it is possible to as- 
sume that two adults regularly read 
its pages. These adult readers, seldom 
able to find out about school activities 
from their busy sons and daughters, 
satisfy this desire by reading the school 
paper. They constitute a_ lucrative 
market for the advertiser. 

We refuse to admit that the Purple 
and Gray is any less sound as an ad- 
vertising medium than the daily paper 
or the radio. The former, which as 


newspaper for 


the old gag goes “comes in with the 
milk and goes out with the garbage”, 
rates less respect in the average home 
than the school paper. The radio, 
while financially effective on national, 
large-scale advertising is hard to jus- 
tify on a i scale. 
* ok kk 


Mo business men enjoy their as- 
sociations with high school news- 
paper advertising solicitors. Rubbing 
shoulders daily with other grouchy, 
hard-driving business men, they relish 
the contacts with young people with 
sparkling personalities and youthful 
ideas. 

But admen must watch their rela- 
tions with these business men. They 
can capitalize on their youthfulness, 
their novel ideas for ads and their 
new-born interest in journalism adver- 
tising. But the high school adman who 
forgets to meet appointments, who is 
careless with technical directions about 
ads, who neglects to proofread ads, or 
who delays in returning mats to the 
business house, can by these acts easily 
alienate men who otherwise would buy 
advertising space in liberal quantities. 


On the other hand a high school 
boy or girl—the latter are often more 
easily able to sell ads than the former, 
we’ve discovered—who has a good 
head for advertising promotion and 
whose personality helps him to meet 
others easily will find it great sport 
selling ads. The average business man, 
if he is not otherwise crowded at the 
moment, is flattered by the compli- 
ment when an adman asks him ques- 
tions the answers to which help the ad- 
man broaden his own experience. 

If the adman begs a business house 
to buy ad space so he can keep up his 
own record, he not only is apt to face 
personal failure, but he lays a founda- 
tion for future failures for subsequent 
ad staffs. Every dollar a merchant 
spends on advertising in a high school 
paper must come back to him three- 
fold in profits and the chief job of the 
adman is to help the advertiser to se- 
cure this profit from which the mer- 
chant in turn can afford to buy new 
advertising continuing the cycle. P&G 
ad sales can easily top $1500 per year 
only because they work on that prin- 
ciple. 

cr -. * 
Dp” newspapers long ago for 
the most part were able to dis- 
card the calling card ad and the school 
press must gradually imitate their elder 
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By Vergil S. Fogdall, Director of Publications 
Senior High and Junior College, Burlington, Ia. 


brothers. One four-inch ad every four 
weeks is better than a one-inch ad every 
week. Attractive ad illustrations not 
only give the high school paper a pro- 
fessional appearance and _ necessitate 
the merchant’s buying larger ad 
spaces, but in addition cuts help pro- 
duce more effective ads which in turn 
are more satisfying to the business 
man because of the results in the cash 
register they bring. 

Almost every business house has its 
own cuts or mat service and high 
school admen should encourage buy- 
ers to design their ads with those il- 
lustrations. Some daily papers, though 
only a few, will be willing to help the 
school paper by loaning them cuts. 
Some papers printed in commercial 
print shops have access to _illustra- 
tions from that source. 

The Purple and Gray is one of the 
few high school papers in the country 
which subscribes regularly to a com- 
mercial mat service. This service, pro- 
duced by a Chicago advertising 
agency, is a baby brother to the serv- 
ices used by daily papers and has 
proved invaluable not only for ads, but 
also throughout the editorial parts of 
the paper from page one ears and 
feature spots to back page columns. 
The service includes some sixteen 
pages of mats and two catalogs of the 
illustrations. It arrives in monthly in- 
stallments at a cost of about $100 per 
year. 

But, you say, our budget will not 
stand this expense. 

To us the item is not an expense. 
Such an expense is not a liability, but 





Admen pictured include, left to right, 
front row, Lorraine Brust, Marie Kurtz 
and Ella Jean Richardson; back row, 
Warren Bonewitz and Herbie Smith. 
Marie isn’t mad; it’s just a bit cool. 
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is a distinct asset. If a newspaper 
budget approaches the $2000 figure, 
the $100 cost is not large on a per- 
centage basis. Six inches of advertis- 
ing in our paper each week covers 
this item and is easily sold. Perhaps 
a paper could subscribe to the mat 
service every other year or every third 
year cutting the cost by one-half or 
one-third. In addition to being avail- 
able for the paper, the mat service is 
invaluable in providing illustrations 
for banquet favors and programs, for 
play programs, and for circulars and 
dodgers advertising a multitude of 
school activities. In view of these lat- 
ter uses, school activity funds justifi- 
ably can be used to pay part of the 
costs. 
* ok ok kk 


LTHOUGH we publish 1800 

copies of our five column paper 
(sixteen inch columns) and the paper 
goes into one-third of the homes in 
the city, we charge only thirty cents 
per inch for advertising. The low 
rate guarantees that we never have dif- 
ficulty selling advertising space in the 
P&G. Raising of this rate logically 
might be in the offing, but even a 
slight raise, we believe, would not ma- 
terially affect our selling of ads. We 
have no contract rates for larger ad- 
vertisers because we now have more 
ads than we can run, but most papers 
will find this technique both effective 
and sound. 

Admen distribute the paper liber- 
ally among businessmen whether they 
advertise each week or not. Most stu- 
dents in BHS have activity buttons ($1 
paid on each of three dollar days) 
and activity funds provide about thirty 
cents per student per year into the pub- 
lication’s funds in lieu of subscription 
payments. But even the students who 
do not have activity buttons receive 
the paper each Friday (Thursday is 
also a good publishing day from the 
advertisers’ viewpoint), because ad- 
men can then claim 100 per cent cir- 
culation, which is an effective argu- 
ment with buyers of newspaper ad- 
vertising space. 

c=. © « 


ITH these four principles con- 
trolling our advertising setup 
only one other factor needs to be 
mentioned. Obviously the editorial 
functions of the school newspaper 
must be acceptable to its readers if 
business men are going to be interested 
in buying advertising space. 
Newshawks who work with an alert 
editor-in-chief to cover thoroughly 





Ten Commandments for 
Purple, Gray Admen 


Thou shalt develop and main- 

tain a happy optimistic atti- 

tude—courteous and obliging 
to the most holy ad buyer. 

2. Thou shalt address the buyer 
by name. Visit him frequently 
enough to get acquainted yet 
not so frequently as to be bor- 
ing. 

3. Thou shalt prepare an ad in 
sketch form which it seems to 
you will serve the ad buyer’s 
needs. 

4. Thou shalt prepare a sales talk 
which is thoroughly convinc- 
ing yet is not memorized. 

5. Thou shalt put a cut in every 
ad. 

6. Thou shalt contact every ad 
buyer every week. 

7. Thou shalt secure two new ad- 
vertisers every week. 

8. Thou shalt guard against er- 
rors in copy and proofread 
thy ads carefully. 

9. Thou shalt take advantage of 
special occasions to secure spe- 
cial ads. 

10. Thy staff shalt put out a read- 

able paper as the medium for 

thy ads. 


1 





every nook and cranny of the old 
school and who write the news with 
sparkle and journalistic “oomph”, 
feature writers who add the spice to 
the paper’s stories, a copy desk which 
religiously holds the copy to an ac- 
ceptable style, headline writers who 
nab those colorful words which lure 
the reader into the enticing stories, 
and a managing editor who puts it all 
on display, spicing the appearance of 
the page with zinc halftones, in pro- 
portion as Uncle Sam can spare the 
metal—these are among the factors 
which make for a strong paper for 
which admen need make no apology 
when they sell their ads. 

Business men not only are interested 
in advertising in high school papers 
which operate on this basis—in truth 
they can not afford not to advertise 
in such an effective advertising me- 


dium. 
* * * * * 


HIS writer is fully mindful that 

no system which is successful in 
one school can be transplanted to an- 
other and be expected to work equally 
well in the new soil. His only hope 
is that these factors, which have 
worked here, can help the reader to 
analyze his local problems and by 
comparison he can discover the fac- 
tors which can bring success to his 
own newspaper. 


Three 
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EXTRA INCENTIVE TO 
CONTESTANTS 


Extra incentive to contestants in the Editorial Contest 
based on the Fourth War Loan has been added by the an- 
nouncement that the magazine This Week will offer three 
War Bonds to the three national winners, a $100 War Bond 
to the first place winner, a $50 War Bond to the second 
place winner, and a $25 War Bond to the third place win- 
ner. These awards, it should be remembered, apply only 
to the Editorial Contest; as yet no organization has offered 
a similar set of awards to the winners of the Cartoon Con- 
test. 


These two contests, run simultaneously, are distinct and 
independent, and there is no requirement of a tieup between 
cartoon and editorial. 

The chief stipulation is that the material submitted must 
have been published by the school, either in a printed or 
duplicated publication or as part of the school page in a 
town newspaper. This requirement will more or less arbi- 
trarily limit the length of the editorials and the size of the 
cartoons. 

Contestants should remember that every entry must be 
mounted on plain, white paper, eight by eleven inches (ap- 
proximately); furthermore the sheet should carry the name 
of the publication, the name and address of the school, the 
name of the pupil who did the work, and a certification 
by the teacher that the work is original. 

No entry arriving in CSPA offices after February 5 will 
be considered. Fancily decorated entries will receive no 
special consideration; the editorial and the cartoon must 
stand on their own merits. 


Four 


MAKE RESERVATIONS EARLY 


With the Twentieth Convention only a few weeks in the 
future, out-of-town delegates will do well to heed the ad- 
vice given several times in these columns—make hotel res- 
ervations early. Accommodations are not impossible to ob- 
tain, but no New York hotel can guarantee to fill last-minute 
requests. 

This means that staffs will have to plan very early as to 
what persons are to be selected for the trip and who will 
room with whom. Delegates requiring overnight train 
space may find it almost impossible to obtain, especially at 
the end of the week. Most day coaches into New York 
are crowded, to be sure, and special cars are out of the 
question, of course, but the total number of train-borne 
delegates will not place any undue strain on facilities. Dele- 
gates will do well to limit their luggage to a single hand- 
carried piece. 

This will be a wartime Convention, but it will well repay 
those who attend! 


cS Se 


THOSE LATE ENTRIES 


Every year someone in the CSPA’s huge mailing list fails 
to receive Contest entry blanks on time, fails to send check, 
correct number of specified copies, or entry blank, or fails 
to give complete information. All this extra correspondence 
places a great strain on the limited office staff now carrying 
on the task of handling the entries and packaging them 
to send to the various judges. These judges are actively 
engaged in teaching and serving as advisers to publications, 
so that all this extra work has to be done in their few 
spare moments per day or during week-ends. 

All who handle your publication after it leaves your hands 
for the Contest will appreciate your thoughtfulness in see- 
ing to it that your entry is complete in all details—and on 
time. Good staffs are conscientious about their deadlines!! 

. Ts 
Dear Friends: December 27, 1943 

The “Eastern Teachers News” entries are in the mail. 
May I take this opportunity to thank you for “carrying 
on”. Our paper has been a member of CSPA for fifteen 
years now; this, I think, shows our confidence in the value 
of the organization, and prompts me to write this note of 
appreciation. 

Many have said it: what the men in service want most 
is mail. And what the college men away from home want 
most, if our experience means anything, is the college paper. 
This year, with an enrollment of only 260, we are sending 
more than a thousand copies of each issue of the News 
to our men in uniform. There is scarcely a mail delivery 
without several letters of “thanks for the News.” Most 
letters are quite lengthy and personal, some touchingly sen- 
timental. One boy, in Africa, thanked the college for his 
friend’s copies of the paper, assuring us that he liked the 
paper so well that he intended to go to our school when 
he got back, although he was from another state, and we 
had never heard of him before. Many of these letters are 


printed in the paper, but many more are not. One boy 
wrote: “Send me some social news. I don’t care what 
kind of social news, just so it’s social news.” With no 


football team and few activities, we could have replied—- 
ditto. But we dug up a few “exclusive” items on his ac- 
count. Those who understand what conditions must be like 
at Eastern urge us not to stop printing the News. Though 
no charge is made for the papers we send out, we have 
had several cash contributions, all of them more than our 
“boom time” rate. 

We have eighteen (maybe less) men in school now to 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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Accuracy in News-Reporting 


By SIMON HOCHBERGER 


UCH has been said about inac- 
curate news-reporting, but little 
has been done to measure the 

amount of inaccuracy to be expected 
in news columns, to classify the kinds 
of errors, or to develop a technique 
for such studies. To my knowledge, 
only one important investigation has 
been made. This was conducted six 
years ago by Mitchell V. Charnley, 
who reported his findings in Quill, of- 
ficial magazine of Sigma Delta Chi, 
professional journalistic fraternity, in 
March, 1937. Charnley’s pioneering 
research checked at the source the ac- 
curacy of news items published in the 
professional daily newspapers of Min- 
neapolis. It showed that of 51 stories 
analyzed, 54 per cent were altogether 
accurate. 

My curiosity about the precise per- 
centage of inaccuracy in student news- 
papers is active, for as faculty adviser 
to student publications at the Univer- 
sity of Miami the past six years I have 
had to explain away or apologize for 
scores of errors. An accuracy survey 
of the Miami Hurricane, it seemed to 
me, would have a salutary effect on 
the student reporters, might strengthen 
the paper’s relationship with faculty 
and administrative officials by demon- 
strating that an effort is being made 
to keep down the number of errors 
published, and, above all, would show 
objectively and irrefutably the caliber 
of our reporting. 


The survey here in Miami closely 
followed the Charnley procedudes: We 
clipped from our student newspaper 
all “straight” news stories, omitting 
sports and features. Each story was 
pasted on an 814” by 14” mimeo- 
graphed questionnaire which we 
adopted (unblushingly and without 
permission) from the Minnesota study. 
Each week when the paper came out 
went sent a questionnaire to the per- 
son identified in the item as the source 
of information, or, when no authority 
was given, to the person who we 
thought was probably the source. 


A‘ the top of the questionnaire 
sheet the following statement ap- 
peared: “This survey is being con- 
ducted to help the Hurricane avoid 
errors in news-reporting. We shall 
appreciate your aid in our effort to in- 
crease the effectiveness of our stu- 
dent newspaper.” 
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Assistant “Professor of Journalism 


University of Miami, Coral Gables, Florida 





Back in 1928-29, Mr. Hochberger was 
editor-in-chief of the “York High 
Weekly,” York, Pa., and as such attend- 
ed the Convention of CSPA. Now he 
is assistant professor of journalism at 
the University of Miami, teaches sev- 
eral courses in English, and is faculty 
adviser to the student publications—the 
“Hurricane,” student weekly newspaper; 
the “Ibis,” yearbook; and the “M- 
Book,” a handbook. He has edited the 
“University Alumni Record” three 
years, worked in the University public- 
ity office several summers, and for 
about a year wrote book reviews for the 
Sunday edition of the Miami “Daily 
News.” 

Previously he had studied at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, reported and edited 
copy for the Columbia Missourian, 
town daily, and served on the executive 
board of the “Show-Me,” university lit- 

erary and humor magazine. 

In collaboration with Mr. Lambert 
Greenawalt he wrote the “Primer of 
School Newspaper Technique,” which 
CSPA uses for Contest reports. 





The remainder of the sheet read as 
follows: 
1. If this story is entirely accurate, 
check this block C1 
2. Are there any errors in the story? 


a. Mechanical or typographical 


errors? 

b. Writer’s errors: 
Names Times 
Titles Dates 
Ages Quotations 
Addresses Grammar 
Places Spelling 


c. Errors in meaning: 

If the story errs in implica- 
tion—in the impression it gives 
the reader, in emphasizing 
any point unduly or in failing 
to give any point due empha- 
sis, in omitting information or 
details necessary to give the 
reader a fair understanding of 
its subject— please describe 
such errors below or on the 

other side of this sheet. 
Stories checked in the five consecu- 
tive issues studied numbered: Issue 1, 
twenty-one stories; Issue 2, seventeen; 
Issue 3, eighteen; Issue 4, twenty- 
three; Issue 5, nineteen. By tactful 
prodding of the persons to whom 
questionnaires were sent we were able 
to get 100 per cent response for all 
issues except the last, for which one 

questionnaire was not returned. 
The most striking fact coming out 


of our survey is that our University 
student weekly newspaper has almost 
the same degree of accuracy in news- 
reporting as the three Minneapolis 
professional daily newspapers studied 
by Charnley in 1937. 

Here are the figures: 

University of Miami Hurricane 





Accurate Inaccurate 

Issue Stories Stories 

1 38.1% 61.9% 

2 35.2 64.8 

3 Fan Tit 

++ 60.9 39.1 

5 33.3 44.5 
Averages 52.38% 47.6% 


Minneapolis Professional Dailies 


Accurate Inaccurate 
Paper Stories Stories 
A 52% 48% 
B 53 47 
C 57 43 
Averages 54% 46% 


We tabulated all errors with these 
results: 


Table of Errors 


Spelling is 21% 
Names 19 
Mechanical 18 
Errors in meaning 18 
Titles 6 
Times 6 
Quotations 4 
Grammar 4 
Dates 3 
Places 1 
Total 100% 


HARNLEY found the most fre- 

quent errors to be in meaning, 
names, and titles. In our study, errors 
in meaning and mechanical errors 
were tied for third place in order of 
frequency, names were second, and 
titles (that is, identifications by jobs 
or rank on the faculty) were fifth. 
Spelling errors head our list. Clearly, 
less care was taken by the student staff 
in editing copy and in reading proof 
than might have been. I have ob- 
served among the staff members a ten- 
dency to let copy go through as the 
reporters write it, to guess at spellings 
and meanings of words rather than 
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Poetry of the Month... 


OETRY on this page was se- 

lected by the staff of The Spec- 

trum, Catonsville High School, 
Catonsville, Maryland. 


PASTORAL 


Suggested by Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony 
By Jeanne Riggs 
Allegretto: 
The forsythia is blowing, the meadow 
is high; 
Here are poppies, there heather and 
sage-weed nearby. 
Rhododendron and goldenrod haught- 
ily preen 
As the soft-fingered winds touch the 
broad sunwashed green. 


There a brook bubbles gaily; it flashes 
and gleams, 

And the buttercups bob in the gold 
sprinkled streams 

By a curving-stemmed lily with world- 
ruling mien. 

They are all in the sunshine, the sun- 
shine-washed green. 


Andante doloroso 
The air grows still. 
The sky above 


Is slatey, leaden gray. 


The daffodil, 
The sharp fox-glove 
Have ceased their mad ballet. 


The sun, their sun, 
Their warmth, their life 
Who with the dawning came. 


Pastoral 
Is gone, and none 
The sudden strife 


Presentiments can explain. 


Agitato: 
Listen! Distant sobbing sound 
Of grumbling and mumbling, 
Groaning and moaning! 


As though a demon bound 
Sighing and crying, 
Screaming and teaming! 


The gentle flowers await, 
Hearing and fearing, 


Shaking and quaking. 


The vengeful storm, like Fate 
Sweeping and reaping, 
Chilling and killing. 


Crecendo fortissimo: 
The storm breaks madly on the plain. 
The grasses writhe as gay wind sprites 
Twist and furrow, bend and break, 
Tear and rent them in their flights. 


Pastoral 
Along the hills the thunder rolls. 


Six 


An oak uplifts its arms in fear 
As torrents, like stampeding steer 
And groans before the roaring gale, 


Beat and claw a bowed-backed earth. 

The brook now rages a brimming 
swarm 

Of falls and rapids. All abandon 

Hope, and cry but with the storm. 


Affettivo smorzando: 
When rain patters softly on calm, 
tired land, 
It fondles and soothes with a storm- 
weary hand. 


When rain patters faintly on lush liv- 
ing grass, 
It lulls into rest; the terror is passed. 


When rain patters gently, it warms 
and gives life; 

It’s the touch of a mother, the balm 
after strife. 


When rain patters slowly, it brings 
back the hope 

That the sun will soon shine on a 
water-drenched slope. 


The Spectrum, Catonsville High 
School, Catonsville, Maryland 


7 eee 
A SOLDIER’S PRAYER 
By Danny Meehan 

When war is done, and silence rules 
the day, 

And weary, cursing hordes have ceased 
to play 

At life and death; when minds are 
set again 

On homes, the love of God and fellow 
men, 

Then, Lord of Truth, the Master of 
us all, 

Who knows of e’en the smallest spar- 
row’s fall, 

Grant that our eyes Thy holiness may 
see; 

Our souls, our hearts and hands may 
serve but Thee. 


Teach us, O God, to conquer hate and 
fear, 

And may we learn to cherish and re- 
vere 

That holy sacrifice of Thine Own Son, 

Who, by His death, our own salvation 
won. 

May future generations never learn 

The tragedy of Man. Oh, rather, turn 

Their thoughts and deeds to glorious 
rebirth. 

Let wisdom be the heritage of Earth. 


The Spectrum, Catonsville High 
School, Catonsville, Maryland 


Ot ae 
DESPERATION 
By D. K. 
Sing a song of algebra, a ditty full 


of woe, 





Four and twenty X’s, and no place 
they can go. 

Stir them all up soundly, add a little 
Y, 

Then mayhap, as a result you'll get a 
pretty Pi. 


Geometry floating past you, like angels 
on the wing, 

While heptagons and hexagons in 
swarms the fates do bring. 

After hours of striving that leave you 
in confusion 

Like Lobatschewsky, you do try a lit- 
tle substitution. 


Sing a song of history, mixed up with 
dates and facts, 

The Yorkists and the Stamp Act which 
Henry did retract; 

Indulgences, protectorates pass by,—a 
trifle hazy, 

Resulting in a morbid state, politely 
known as—crazy. 


Tit Bits, St. Timothy’s School, 
Catonsville, Maryland 


ye 


TRAINS AT NIGHT 
By Lucille Felsen 

The trains in daylight fascinate 
But, oh— 
The trains at night; 
They rumble over hill and bridge 
Then curve, 
Then out of sight. 


I lie and watch them from my bed, 
And, oh— 

I love the trains; 

I love their shrill, clear whistle, too 
The sparks 


The engine rains. 


The smoke puffs from the dark smoke- 
stack, 

Dull gray, 

It settles low; 

But o’er the flaming, red fire-box 

It has 

A rosy glow. 


Sometimes it seems a dragon bright 
And there 

Within its tail 

The glint and glitter of each coach, 
Is an 

Opalescent scale. 


I watch the signals on the track 
I hear 

The coming train; 

It rushes by; tail lights recede. 
Signals 

Now change again. 


Still grows the night; fainter is heard 
The roar 

And rumble deep, 

As swiftly on its way it goes. 
Listening— 


I fall asleep. 


Westmount High School Annual, 
Westmount, Quebec, Canada 
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TUDENTS with a flair for story 
S writing will find “green pas- 
tures” in the field of radio, for 
today more than ever before there is 
a tremendous future for youthful 
journalists in preparing radio script. 


That radio writing is an art, how- 
ever, cannot be denied, because, un- 
like most other forms of writing, it 
calls for the presentation of a pro- 
gram with an economy of writing. The 
radio play must command the imme- 
diate attention of the audience or be 
dialed off the air. To avoid such a 
catastrophe, the first requisite of a 
good script is, as Max Wylie, director 
of script and continuity for the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System, terms it, 
“shock value.” As the ether enter- 
tainment affords no visual appeal, such 
as stage setting, costumes, or move- 
ment, it must fix the attention and 
seize the imagination of the audience 
immediately. 


To absorb the attention of his lis- 
teners, the author must resort to one 
of four devices. First, he may intro- 
duce his play through the swift devel- 
opment of a situation. This will arouse 
the curiosity of his listeners as to the 
outcome of the plot. 


A second method is by establishing 
a totally unfamiliar setting whereby 
the radio audience is intrigued. Such 
a device might be illustrated by a ca- 
tastrophe aboard a submarine, an at- 
tempt to escape from a concentration 
camp, or the establishment of a beach- 


head on a South Pacific island. 


Thirdly, an audience is always ab- 
sorbed by an authentically familiar 
setting. There is so much naturalness 
to the situation that the audience feels 
a part of it and wonders if the folks 
in the broadcast will live up to their 
expectations. Typical of this type is 
the Henry Aldrich Family and Fibber 
McGee and Molly. 


Lastly, by a striking characterization, 
listeners will become absorbed in the 
character several minutes before the 
theme commands their attention. A 


Frankenstein, a Dr. Jekyll, or the 
Shadow illustrate such characteriza- 
tions. 


O sustain the interest of the radio 
audience, amateur writers, keep- 
ing in mind radio’s physical restric- 
tions, the many interrupting influences 
within the home, and the ease of dial- 
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Radio Offers Big Field To Alert Writers 


By MISS MARY E. MURRRAY 


Adviser, Alcohi Mirror 
Allegany High School, Cumberland, Md. 


ing to another station must keep his 
play moving. This is referred to as 
pacing in radio language and is one 
of the major responsibilities of the 
author. Good pacing prevents indiffer- 
ence and monotony. It is the stan- 
dard of measurement for the amateur 





Miss Murray will be remembered for 
her excellent talk on how to write radio 
script given at the last CSPA Conven- 
tion. She has here summarized some 
of the methods used by successful script 
writers and some of the difficulties to be 
overcome. For her valuable work for 
CSPA and school press generally, Miss 
Murray was awarded a Gold Key last 
March, 





writer. In good pacing, the audience is 
made to feel concerned about a char- 
acter or a circumstance. The story 
moves at such a pace that as each part 
of the plot is revealed or unravelled, a 
new audience suspense is created. 

Some good characteristics that the 
amateur writer might well bear in mind 
in writing the script are: 


1. Establishment of immediate in- 
terest. 

2. Few characters, easily recognized 
by voice or accent and strongly iden- 
tified. 

3. Swift movement or pacing. 

4. Economy in writing. 

5. Sustained reality. 

6. Good balance. 


7. Normal transitions. 


The amateur writer must be wary of 
two common fallacies in the prepara- 
tion of his script. He must avoid the 
overuse of sound and the introduction 
of a new scene with sound that is typi- 
cal of the action to follow. The best 
advice regarding sound is to use it 
sparingly and only when it is purpose- 
ful. Remember, sound is not impera- 
tive and can be a deterrent factor if 
improperly used. One writer of radio 
gives this sound advice: “Just remem- 
ber the virtues of sound are qualita- 
tive, not quantitative.” Unless sound 
will clarify the setting, emphasize a 
spoken line, or intensify the atmos- 
phere, it is best omitted. 


HEN sound is advisable, it is 
best to state the sound cue 
minus the use of qualifying adjectives. 
Have respect for the intelligence and 
good judgment of the sound techni- 


cian. An example of one voice’s over- 
loading of his sound cue follows: 
“Cries of children — cackle of fowl 
tom-tom dirge. ..barking of dogs 
thunder _ tom-toms... fading ris- 
ing.. fading.” How any sound tech- 
nician can portray realistically these 
conglomerations of sound to his lis- 
tening audience is absurd of not fan- 
tastic. One humorous sound clue once 
included in an amateur’s script was: 
“Old lady knocks over pitcher of pink 
lemonade.” Whether the sound would 
be affected by the fact that the lady 
was old or that the lemonade was pink, 
or whether the youngster figured that 
the technician could do a better job if 
full details were given is still a matter 
of conjecture. 


Again, do not use sound until you 
have already introduced the action to 
your audience or at least given a cue to 
the impending transition. For instance, 
if the scene shifts suddenly from a 
mother reading a letter from her son 
in the quiet of her home to the field 
of battle where her son is perhaps 
dying, the change should actually oc- 
cur or some statement should be given 
to prepare the audience for the flash 
back before the loud roar and din of 
battle break into the scene. It is best 
in radio work since so much depends 
on the illusion created in the minds of 
the audience, to clarify each change in 
scene rather than keep the audience 
guessing as to what is taking place. 
The time span is too short to befuddle 
the listeners. 


Perhaps in no other form of writ- 
ing do changes of scene occur as fre- 
quently as in radio writing. It is not 
unusual to have as many as eight or 
more transitions in a half-hour script. 
This is permissible because scenes can 
be so easily changed over the ether 
and because it economizes time. 


HE methods of transition are 

simple, five predominating. The 
most common, and perhaps most pleas- 
ant, is the change by music. The nar- 
rator frequently announces the transi- 
tion, but the interruption by a new 
voice tends to break the reverie of the 
listener and to bring his mind back 
from the state of illusion to that of 
reality. Other devices are sound ef- 
fects, voice fades, and a cued pause. 
The last mentioned is perhaps the 
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Editouals... (howe of the Month 


DITORIALS this month were se- 
lected by The Mirror, Reitz High 
School, Evansville, Indiana. 

They reflect sensible reactions to cur- 
rent student problems. 

Wartime jobs have indeed become 
a temptation to high school students. 
The prospect of a big check in the 
weekly pay envelope and the feeling of 
independence and importance that 
comes with holding a job have induced 
many students to quit school. With 
this in mind the Cooper High Record, 
Cooperstown, North Dakota, publish- 
ed the following editorial: 

SCHOOL OR JOB—WHICH? 

In these trying times, it is more im- 
portant than ever that we learn the 
meaning of orientation in school and 
life. Intrigued by the word, I consult- 
ed Noah Webster who says that orien- 
tation means “to place a body so as to 
show its relation to other bodies, or 
the relation of its parts among them- 
selves; also to discover one’s true po- 
sition, to find out where one is.” The 
conclusion seems to be obvious that 
the best plan of orientation is for each 
individual to find the best suited occu- 
pation helpful to our country’s war ef- 
fort and to prepare in school to that 
end, whether it be an artillery officer, 
factory hand, soldier, nurse, stenog- 
rapher, farmer. To go to school or 
to work seems to be the question with 
many students or former students. 

First, we are all attracted by the 
glitter of lights, the excitement of the 
large industrial centers. Second, never 
before have we been able to quit 
school and take a job paying 100 to 
200 dollars a month. A third angle is 
that many young people feel like 
slackers if they do not take a job, or 
they expect to be drafted before they 
finish school, so why not quit now. 

hat are the reasons for going to 

school? First, youth will be of great- 
er value to the armed forces when the 
call to service comes. Second, since 
education is the backbone of democ- 
racy, we need a democratic thinking 
population to help in the reconstruc- 
tion and organization of the post-war 
world. Third, by finishing school one 
is better prepared to take a better pay- 
ing and more skilled job. 

Life is a school, but, just as surely, 
school is a part of life in this complex 
world. 

Cooper High Record, 


Cooperstown High School, 
Cooperstown, North Dakota 


Despite ECA, study and grades are 
still paramount. In the editorial col- 


umn of The Parrakeet, published by 
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the Balboa High School, Balboa, Canal 
Zone, the making of an honor student 
is discussed: 


SEE WHY? 


Honor students aren’t born—they 
are made! And what’s more YOU 
can be one. 

Staying up till all hours of the night 
isn’t necessary. You can study and 
have fun a-plenty at the same time. 


Too many of us are like Sally Slack- 
er and too few like Barbara Bright. 
During study hall Sally, tired and dis- 
couraged with her math, looks about 
for someone to talk to and if unsuc- 
cessful, arranges her books, takes out 
mirror, lipstick, and comb, and in- 
dulges in reclaiming her face. When 
Barbara Bright finishes her math, she 
arranges her books, begins immediate- 
ly on another subject and works until 
the bell arouses her. 

At night, Sally, knowing the Hit 
Parade is on, attempts doing home- 
work and listening at the same time. 
Before long books have been discarded 
and Sally’s heart and soul have sur- 
rendered unconditionally to Sinatra. 
Later Sally struggles sleepily over 
homework until 12:00 P.M. Barbara, 
who has disposed of homework wor- 
ries at school and in an efficient hour 
at home, has enjoyed the relaxation 
of the radio and is now asleep. 

At the end of the six weeks we find 
Barbara an honor student. Sally bare- 
ly passes. 

See why? 

The Parrakeet, 


Balboa High School, 
Balboa, Canal Zone 


High school students are very much 
an active part of the “home front.” 
The Junior Red Cross represents one 
of their many activities on this front. 


HOME FRONT STORY 


This being a total war, there is an 
obligation upon all of us, no matter 
how young, to participate in it. Stu- 
dents have an important place in the 
war picture. While they are not re- 
quired to master a gun, they can help 
in their own way. 

It is heartening to report that Amer- 
ica’s youth is “backing the attack” 
with all its might. The records of the 
American Junior Red Cross with its 
more than 17,000,000 members is a 
clear indication of it. This, the na- 
tion’s largest youth-serving organiza- 
tion, has harnessed its enthusiasm, pa- 
triotism and energies in behalf of the 
war effort, and the results are truly 
prodigious. Last year more than 50,- 
000 tons of salvageable material were 






collected and thousand of gift boxes 
for children were sent abroad besides 
the production of 9,000,000 comfort 
and recreation articles for the armed 


forces. Even this record will be ex- 
ceeded during the present school year 
because the demand from our armed 
forces will be greater. 

However formidable these material 
results, they cannot be compared to 
the moral and spiritual values which 
the members derive from Junior Red 
Cross. The students develop a sense 
of regard for the interest of others 
which is the motivating force of the 
American Red Cross. They learn to 
know the true value of sympathy, 
compassion, and the thrill of helping 
the other fellow. 

Moreover, they receive an education 
in the brotherhood of man and in in- 
ternational friendship. They have a 
program of correspondence with chil- 
dren of other lands which is bound 
to result in greater understanding. 

The most useful project of the Jun- 
ior Red Cross on the international 
level is the National Children’s Fund. 
It represents the nickels, dimes and 
dollars of the nation’s school boys and 
girls. Through it they have brought 
food, clothing and medicines to the 
children of war-torn United Nations 
lands. 

The Junior Red Cross represents 
the most worthwhile war project in 
which school students can engage. 

The Ottawa Record, 
Ottawa High School, 


Ottawa, Kansas 


EMPLOYMENT QUESTION 

Employment is fast proving itself 
to be one of the major war-time prob- 
lems facing the schools of America to- 
day. 

Teen-aged boys and girls through- 
out the country, intrigued by high 
working wages, are daily leaving 
schools and entering into war-time 
production with an incomplete educa- 
tional background. 

Battin’s list of those girls already 
left, has attained a high mark, and 
those working part-time after school 
have reached the all-time high of one 
third. 

*Though part-time employment pre- 
sents no serious problem as a whole, 
it may have injurious individual ef- 
fects. It is the task of each to decide 
if she is working unnecessarily. But 
if one is capable enough to carry the 
extra burden, Uncle Sam would surely 
be grateful. 

Everyone hopes that the American 
boy and girl come through this crisis 
unscathed. Only time will tell if the 
wisest decision was made. 

High Spots, 
Battin High School, 
Elizabeth, New Jersey 
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The Chalk Plate Method of Making 
Printing Plates 


By ADOLPH J. SCHABEL 


EFORE the invention of the 

photo-engraving process in 1893 

the newspaper artist and the car- 
toonist usually used chalk plates. It 
is one of the cheapest, quickest, and 
most satisfactory mediums available 
today for high school publication 
work. 

For commonly used cartoonettes or 
comics in school publications, the chalk 
plate method is often a more service- 
able and more economical medium 
than the up-to-date photo-engraving 
process. The chalk plate method al- 
lows activity and experimentation on 
the part of the child. Interest is kept 
alive because the child is allowed to 
complete the entire job. 

The chalk plates may be purchased 
completely prepared (W. Burke, Dal- 
las, Texas; Janes Service, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Hoke Engraving Plate Co., 
St. Louis, Mo.), or may be prepared 
(coated) in school from material and 
instructions assembled in handy, eco- 
nomical, printing plate work-kits. 

The base plates may be made from 
sheets of rolled steel (hard saw steel) 
or cut to convenient working and 
printing sizes. Tempered masonite 
costing ten cents square foot, may also 
be used as base material. The steel 
base plates should be about one-six- 
teenth inch thick and perfectly smooth, 
the masonite plates one-eighth inch 
thick. When made of steel they should 
be perfectly ground on both sides, and 
blued in heat. 

Coating the base plate—First of all 
papers prepare the chalk coating for 
the steel or bakelite or masonite base 
plate according to one of the follow- 
ing formulae: 


Barium sulphate (commercial) — 
1 quart 

Engravers precipitated chalk— 
1 quart 

Kaolin (China clay)—1 quart 


Mix together, dry, in a crock or 
other earthen vessel. Then add about 
one tablespoon of silicate of soda, and 
mix with water to about the consis- 
tency of molasses. 

While kaolin (China clay) has been 
recommended for use on chalk plates 
it is now seldom used. Another old 
formula for a chalk composition con- 
tains: 

Egg albumen—120 grains 
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Schuyler High School, Albany, N, Y, 


Water—6 ounces 

Ammonia 880—', ounce 

Glycerin—7 drops 

The following is added to the al- 
bumen mixture, employing a mortar to 
mix the whole to a thick paste: 

Precipitated chalk—3 ounces 

French chalk—1 ounce 





Some few years ago, Mr. Schabel dis- 
tributed copies of this article to dele- 
gates who attended his sectional meeting 
on making chalk plates. 

With the current difficulties in obtain- 
ing zinc for line cuts, many schools 
may want to experiment with this 
method of making their own printing 
plates of line drawings. After the cut 
has been cast, the chalk may be re- 
moved and the metal base recoated. 





It is best to place side angle irons 
or frame on base plate and pour mix- 
ture between these. By means of a 
spatula spread smoothly, level, and 
allow to settle for ten minutes. Then 
bake in moderate heat until thorough- 
ly dried. When properly baked the 
top will curl up in a sort of filmy 
crust. This is removed with a flat 
knife and the coated plate then re- 
duced by scraping to proper thick- 
ness, which is about that of three 
sheets of manila tagboard. 

Transferring the drawing—The 
plate is now ready for the drawing. 
The drawing is applied to the chalk 
surface by means of a “graver,” which 
is a small penlike tool with a curved 
stylus point, made of medium hard 
steel, and ground to different widths 
eccording to the width of line desired. 
There are about sixteen different 
sizes of gravers, but four or five will 
answer the beginner’s needs. 

The design or sketch can be made 
directly on the plate, free-hand, or 
can be transferred to the smooth up- 
per surface of the composition by the 
use of tracing paper making indented 
lines on the chalk. 

Tracing paper is a thin, transparent 
paper which can be placed over a 
photo or other print, when the en- 
graving is to be the same size as the 
original. Use thumb tacks to prevent 
any movement of the paper or copy, 
and draw the outlines with a hard pen- 


cil; then fasten the tracing over a 
chalk plate, going over the same lines 
with a hard pencil or tracing point, 
making the indented lines on the sur- 
face of the chalk plate. 

The picture need not be drawn in 
reverse, as is necessary when prepar- 
ing linoleum blocks. Trace the lines 
of your sketch or drawing onto the 
chalk surface, using the gravers as 
pens or pencils, and the chalk covered 
surfaces as one would ordinary white 
paper. 

A simple inexpensive but efficient 
instrument, called Grapho-scope, Re- 
flectograph, Sketch-Quick, Sketching 
Spectacles, may be used when trans- 
ferring a picture to the chalk plate for 
engraving. Insert the drawing in the 
spring clip holder of the reflex copy- 
ing device. Focus light on the draw- 
ing. Adjust the optical eyepiece in 
an upright position opposite picture. 
By looking into the small round hole 
on top of eyepiece in a downward di- 
rection toward the drawing surface, 
observe an image of the picture re- 
flected clearly on the surface of the 
chalk plate. Trace lines of picture as 
they appear in the reflected image. 
Pictures, drawings, etc., may easily be 
copied by anyone, regardless of draw- 
ing experience. 

Reproducing a photo—Quite often 
a reproduction or satisfactory likeness 
from a photograph is desired. There 
are four ways of reproducing a photo- 
graph as a line drawing: 

1—Make a free-hand drawing from 
the photograph; 2—Trace over the 
lines with tracing paper; 3—Make a 
copy using a pantograph; 4—Make a 
silver-print. 

Making a silver-print—Make a pho- 
tographic negative from the original 
photograph of the size you wish to 
work on. Place this negative on a 
glass (or film). Expose the negative 
to the light, with a silver-print paper 
back of the negative as in making an 
ordinary print. After exposure to the 
light one minute, remove the sensi- 
tized paper to a basin of plain water. 
Washing over it with water develops 
it. The more you wash it the more it 
will develop. 

Acetic acid is used to fix the print 
(one ounce to one ounce of water). 


(Continued on Page 13) 


Nine 


O Sun!... 
Shine on Down 
Thru Hate, Woe 
Bright Sun sneaking o’er the hill, 
Beam eternal: grant my will. 
If it were that you could know 
Of the sorrow, hate, and woe, 
Which in great abundance fills 
Towns, and cities; plains, and hills. 
If it were that you could see 
Modern serfs who once were free. 
If it were that you had known 
Living youth, who now are bone; 
Then, Oh, mighty beam of light! 
You would burn out hate, and spite. 
Therefore, I, O Sun, do pray 
That the Lord, this very day, 
Give you knowledge, so that you 
Once more may shine down on through 
To a world in which all tears, 
Brought on by war’s deathly fears, 
Are a thing of the far past, 
With all tyrants long outcast. 
Robert Schmeltzer 
The East High Scroll, 


Des Moines, Iowa 


Genius To Us, 
Notes To You 

All is still! A short, yet sturdy 
looking character with long flexible 
fingers, enters. Hastily glancing about, 
he sighs and approaches the objective. 
Gracefully swinging his tails out of 
the way, he seats himself in the proper 
position and lifting the cover, he pre- 
pares to play. 

With fervor the first vibrating 
chords of the overture are played! 
Over and over the various themes 
glide on, each time with a new and 
more exciting variation of rhythm. 
The musical genius is revealed in each 
intricate passage, which floats from the 
piano in a calvacade of beauty. 

Finally, in the climax of a brilliant 
crescendo, the finale, of a never-to-be- 
forgotten concerto for piano, is ended. 

A slight buzz resembling the sound 
of mumbling voices is heard. But it 
is merely the scratching of a needle, 
and it closes as our hero swings his 
shirt-tail with an air of accomplish- 
ment, closes the victro, and leaves the 
empty music room. 


Suzybel Lee, the Belle of 
Cafeteria B 
It was many and many a term ago, 
At a table in Cafeteria B 
That a gal there camped whom you 
may know 
By the name of Suzybel Lee— 
And this gal she lived with no other 
thought 
Than to keep her marks over B. 


I was a jerk and she was a droop, 


Ter 





Focturos of the Month 


In this heaven in Cafeteria B, 

But we mooned and we spooned with 
a zest that was hep— 

I and my Suzybel Lee— 

Until, at last her marks crept down 

To the horribly low grade of E. 


Marcia Hollender 
The Domino, 
Richmond Hill, N. Y. 


The Dreamer 
I hung up my stocking 
on Christmas Eve 
In hopes that Santa some 
presents would leave, 
And on my stocking 
I pinned a note, 
And here you'll see 
just what I wrote: 
“Dear Santa Claus 
I hope that you 
Are feeling fine and dandy. 
Each year I ask 
for something new 
And lots and lots 
of candy. 
“But now I’ve something 
else to ask 
That shouldn’t be so 
great a task. 
Please, dear Santa, 
(if you can) 
Leave me 


The President, 
Akron, Ohio 


a man.” 


Edjucashun 
If you’re wishin’ and a’ yearnin’ 
Thatcha’ didn’t need no learnin’; 
Thatcha’ didn’t need to go to school 
no how; 

That you’d stay in bed all mornin’ 
And you wouldn’t hear the warnin’ 
Of the clangin’, bangin’ ball of the 


alarm 


Then you'd better stop a wishin’, 

And you’d better start a’ fishin’ 

For that book you shoulda’ read a 
week ago. 

You’d better quit your playin’, 

Or start right in a’ prayin’ 

Thatcha pass that tough ole’ test that’s 
comin’ up. 


But if you think that I’m a-foolin’ 
About this here thing of schoolin’ 
Just wait til grades come out to tell 
the tale 
And if you’re lookin’ high and low 
For sympathy from Moe or Joe 
Don’t come to me ’cause I'll be lookin’ 
too! 
Polaris, 


North High School, 
Columbus, Ohio 






Good-Bye Gremlins 
Yes, the Gremlins are gone, after 
their surprise visit of last term. From 
now on no misdeed can be laid to 


them. For the short time they visited 
Lincoln they were very useful. But 
now they cannot be held responsible 
for missing books, torn papers, wrong 
homework, or lost lunches, for they are 
gone! Gone! They left us without 
even initiating a substitute. Perhaps 
that is because we took advantage of 
them. One Gremlin said that he had 
been overworked, had caught a cold, 
and was heading south for a rest. 


Everyone was sorry to see the Grem- 
lins go, for now we are without ex- 
cuses and alibis. We are strictly on 
our own. When it was suggested that 
the Gremlins might return one student 
felt insulted, another elated. The only 
ones truly glad to see them go were 
the few Obscurantists among us—ones 
who try to dress up their faults to 
look like virtues. 

So we bid goodbye to the Gremlins. 
But as one student said, “Gee, they 
sort of grow on you, don’t they?” 


What’s Come Over Me? 


Jeepers, how I wish my attitude to- 
ward life hadn’t changed! When I 
was younger I used to grab whatever 
cookies were in the house, with an ad- 
ditional apple or two, and park myself 
comfortably in front of the radio. 
Then, when I heard the hoof-beats of 
Silver, and the Lone Ranger’s, “Hi- 
Yo, Silver! Away!” well, I was in my 
heaven! How I loved that man! He 
had everything! Even a horse and 
guns, which the little fellow next door 
didn’t have. And when he helped some 
one in distress he never even waited 


for their “Thanks”. 


Then Henry Aldrich came into my 
life. ‘Oh, what a man!” I thought. 
“Oh, what a jerk!” I think now. Any- 
way, he was, for a while, the most per- 
fect high school boy in the world. He 
was always getting into trouble and 
making his mother and father worry 
over him, and of course, I worried too. 


As I started to say before, I’m sorry 
that my views toward the world have 
changed. I don’t listen to the Lone 
Ranger any more or Henry Aldrich 
either. What’s come over me? I 
wonder. Perhaps I’m _ getting old. 
Perhaps it’s the war. About all I 
really enjoy now on the radio is 
Tchaikovsky’s “Piano Concerto in B 
Flat.” It puts me right in the mood 
for my homework. And, boy, do I 
need a mood for that! 


Lincoln Leader, 
Lincoln High School, 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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Values of a Small Newspaper 


By MAURICE DAVIS 


SCHOOL paper published in 

a small community should at- 

tempt to be of service to the 
pupils and the patrons in the local 
community. It should not attempt to 
imitate the commercial press. 

By the articles printed in the paper, 
an awareness of the school, faculty and 
students and a keener interest in the 
activities of the children will be pro- 
duced. 

A “timely” value of the school paper 
in some coastal communities has been 
to help win the war by conveying mes- 
sages to homes through the news 
stories, features and guidance articles. 
Editorials and features have been writ- 
ten by the children, to inform the par- 
ents and students of the location of 
air raid shelters, where certain grades 
will go in case of air raids, what to 
do in case of air raids, and some rules 
for administering first aid. 

Since the paper is to serve both the 
community and the school, the form 
and content will be determined by the 
interests of the children. 

Probably the activities of the school 


could be written under “School Notes” 
rather than as news stories. The 
younger children may be unable to 
write regular “news stories.” The paper 
would consist primarily of features 
and secondary news and would be in 
the form of a small magazine. 

Some suggested features which are 
of interest to this age of children are 
original stories, good movies coming 
to town, reviews of library books, sug- 
gested radio programs for children 
and travel stories and biographies. 

Topics for editorials which would at- 
tempt to influence could be: pedes- 
trian safety, bicycle hazards, citizen- 
ship and courtesy. 

News stories would include the 
band, sports, and schoolroom activi- 
ties of the children. 


— standards of writing must 
be maintained by the school. 
Only material of journalistic value and 
worth should be included. Everyone 
will read the paper anyway, but the 


higher the type of material included, 
the higher will be the standards of the 





Thoburn College, Lucknow, India, 
Sends CSPA Christmas Greetings 


os or four times a year, the 
office of CSPA receives a letter 
from the Isabella Thoburn College, 
Lucknow, India. The one printed be- 
low was dated October 5, 1943, but 
did not reach New York until De- 
cember 10, “via first American ship 
to leave Bombay,” as the envelope 
states. 

Accompanying the letter was a 
beautiful Christmas card showing the 
Chapel of the college. 

Dear Friend: 

I do not want our annual calendar 
to go out without a word of personal 
greeting. May this Christmastide be 
an oasis of peace for you in the midst 
of the burden and sorrow of war. We 
are one Christmas nearer its end; how 
we are all praying that that may be 
soon and the carnage over. 

We are at the close of our first term 
and most of the students as well as 
teachers have gone away for the ten 
days vacation we have at this time. The 
days and nights are showing signs of 
our brief but lovely winter, which we 
so look forward to. And you are hav- 


January, 1944 


ing your gorgeous Fall. The beauty 
and harmony of God’s Universe are 
evidence of His continued love in spite 
of the horrors of war and famine. 

Our little world is working smooth- 
ly, and we hope the year will go by 
without sickness or strife. It is a re- 
lief to have our air raid shelters closed 
up, and the baffle walls dismantled so 
that the classrooms we had given up 
can be used again. 

It is good to see some of the young 
men from your fighting forces in Luck- 
now sometimes. A few come over to 
the College and it has been a joy to 
meet them. Two of them were hungry 
to have their hands on an _ organ 
again, and were delighted to be able 
to spend an hour at the Hammond in 
our Chapel. If only we could make 
their brief leave periods happier how 
glad we would be. God grant them 
a happy homecoming. 

May the Christmas peace and joy 
abide with you through the coming 
year. 

Yours sincerely, 


Chandrama Prem Nath Dass. 


community. In no case should the 
paper become a gossip column and edi- 
torials should be abolished unless one 
really has something to say editorially. 

One of the most valuable benefits 
derived from the publishing of a school 
paper is that which accrues to each in- 


dividual child who helps in the activity. 





This paper is one of a number sub- 
mitted as part of a course given by 
George H. Phillips, Director of Pub- 
licity, Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia, Kansas. 





One of the aims of modern education 
is to provide activities in which the 
child may act democratically. 

In writing an original story, a child 
derives self-realization. In reading it 
orally and accepting constructive and 
critical censorship he is learning to ac- 
cept group control. 

Gathering of news teaches self-re- 
liance, courtesy and social poise. The 
child will learn to observe, think and 
write objectively, and to respect other 
people’s opinions. He may think in- 
dividually, but act in a group, and will 
thrill to see his story in print as a part 
of a cooperative enterprise. 

Children learn responsibility in the 
process of publishing and distributing 
the papers. 


Pan-American Union 
Offers Booklets 


In keeping with the rapidly increas- 
ing interest in Pan American affairs, 
the Pan American Union has prepared 
a series of booklets intended for use in 
the elementary and junior high school 
grades, giving authentic and interest- 
ing information in a clear and direct 
style. 

The Union now has in preparation a 
second set of ten titles and hopes to 
enlarge the series gradually on the 
basis of units dealing with the history, 
heroes, conquerors, native cultures, 
life and customs, science and nature, 
and international relations of the 
Latin American republics. 

The ten titles are The Pan American 
Union, The Panama Canal, The Snake 
Farm of Butantan, Francisco Pizarro, 
Cabeza de Vaca’s Great Journey, The 
Incas, Jose de San Martin, The Pan 
American Highway, The Araucanians, 
and the Guano Islands of Peru. These 
are sixteen-page booklets, with the 
cover in colors; size is six by nine, and 
the price is five cents each. They may 
be ordered from the Pan American 


Union, Washington 6, D. C. 








The March of Books 


By LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL 


News Editor, Wall Street Journal 
Pacific Coast &dition 


OOKS boomed in 1943. Despite 
shortages of manpower and ma- 
terials, publishers produced 

6,959 different titles and a total of 
250 million copies. Among these, 
some of the most stimulating and pro- 
vocative were written by journalists 
and about journalism. 

Particularly significant is “Journal- 
ism in Wartime.” Edited by Frank 
Luther Mott, dean of the University 
of Missouri School of Journalism, it 
presents the timely and illuminating 
observations of thirty-two notable con- 
tributors, most of them newspapermen 
of distinction. 

Global war has not reduced the role 
of the press, these writers believe. In- 
stead it has made its mission greater, 
for world peace requires the rapid and 
free interchange of information and 
ideas. Indeed, freedom of the press 
must become worldwide if democracy 
is to survive. 

This is a revolutionary idea. It 
would destroy the intellectual famines 
in many nations. It would help to 
build international understanding and 
cooperation, to liquidate the hatred, 
intolerance, ignorance, and prejudice 
which foment wars. And _ once 
achieved, it still will have to be safe- 
guarded by the press. 

“Journalism in Wartime” is a book 
many a student and adviser will wish 
to consult. There were others of 
merit to challenge attention, too, as 
1943 drew to a close. Some, of course, 
made no permanent contribution, yet 
at the same time they were of interest 
in the passing scene. 


TUDENTS in the South who en- 

joyed Fayette Copeland’s “Ken- 
dall of the Picayune” will be glad to 
hear that another great southern jour- 
nalist is being presented in a_ biog- 
raphy. Raymond B. Nixon of Emory 
University in Georgia has written an 
able account of Henry W. Grady— 
“Henry W. Grady—Spokesman of the 
New South.” 

“Such Interesting People” is the 
autobiography of Robert J. Casey of 
the Chicago Daily News. The author 
has covered the Chicago front and the 
battle front. He draws from wide ex- 
perience in describing his experiences 
as a newspaperman to make his book 
live up to its title. 

Amateur photographers who read 
Harry J. Coleman’s “Give Us a Little 


Twelve 


Smile, Baby,” will want to examine 
“Where’s Sammy?” written by Sammy 
Schulman. It also concerns the ex- 
periences of a news photographer, pre- 
senting some of the pictures he has 
taken. 

“And So to Bedlam” by Marguerite 
Lyon deals with advertising, but it 
never was intended for a textbook. 
Students looking for a logical consid- 
eration will wisely turn to Hotchkiss, 
Kleppner, Stanley, and Bedell who dis- 
cuss the subject fully. However, some 
may find this book entertaining. 

Incidentally, advertising people are 
doing their part in this war. So are 
the mass media of advertising. In fact 
the Government has been given $550 
million worth of free advertising in 
the past two years. During World War 
I, it received only $2.2 million worth. 

The War Advertising Council, Inc., 
coordinates this program. Cooperat- 
ing with it are 25 agencies which rep- 
resent advertisers, advertising agen- 
cies, and mass media. Not actually a 
government agency, it aids the govern- 
ment in war production, avoiding po- 
litical activities. That it has helped 
tremendously is certain. 


TUDENT journalists and their 
advisers will profit by skimming 
through many educational magazines. 
For example, J. W. Beattie, CSPAA 
president, had a worthwhile article on 
publication awards in the December 
issue of “School Activities.” As an- 
other writer said on this subject re- 
cently: 

“With the country at war people 
more and more are showing their ap- 
preciation for things they took for 
granted in peacetime. Perhaps the 
same has been true of our recognition 
of student publications’ services. How- 
ever, whether we are talking about our 
student journalists or our fighting 
forces, this is no time for a ceiling on 
gratitude.” 

Historical vignettes—on the Ameri- 
ican press—are appearing in the Mon- 
tana High School Editor. Written by 
A. L. Stone, dean emeritus of the Mon- 
tana State University School of Jour- 
nalism, they deal with the program of 
the press as an instrument of de- 
mocracy. 

High school journalists have studied 
many fields of publishing. Few, if 
any, have investigated the publishing 
of time tables. Yet the New York 









Central Railroad put out 450,000 cop- 
ies of its September edition of its mas- 
ter time-table. That was more than 
twice the number put out in 1941. 

Printing a time-table is a specialized 
enterprise. Some of the major com- 
panies in this field are Poole Bros., 
Inc., Rand-McNally, and Cuneo Press 
in Chicago; W. S. Kilkey Printing Co., 
in Cleveland; Curran Co. in St. Louis. 
Accuracy is essential. Imagine’ what 
difficulties would be encountered if the 
p. m.’s and a. m.’s were mixed. A west- 
ern railroad had this experience not 
so long ago. 

Ladies and gentlemen of the schol- 
astic press may be interested to know, 
too, that twenty-two war agencies are 
at work to assemble data that will 
provide a complete picture of World 
War II. However, much of the his- 
tory of this war is written by journal- 
ists, and they are doing a good job 
for journalism in wartime. 


“Experiences in Journalism” is the 
title of a new text just published by 
Lyons and Carnahan. John E. Mulli- 
gan, the author, has, for more than 
twenty years, been the faculty adviser 
of the Central High News, Minneap- 
olis, Minn., which has repeatedly won 
Medalist honors in the CSPA Con- 
tests, as well as other high honors in 
contests of National Scholastic Press 
Association and Quill and Scroll. 

The 306-page book contains twenty- 
one chapters of material built around 
the school newspaper. Examples are 
taken directly from the school press, 
and are broken into the text at the 
point at which they illustrate the jour- 
nalistic principle involved. 

Chapters include discussion of news 
stories, speeches, interviews, sports, 
features, future stories, columns, edi- 
torials, copy-reading, headline writ- 
ing, stylebook, and management prob- 
lems. 


Our Readers Say 


Allow me to comment on _ the 
Primer of School Magazine Technique 
that we recently received. It is the 
best publication of its type that I have 
ever had the pleasure of seeing. It 
is going to help us in many different 
ways.—E. L. B., Vermont. 


Personals 
A letter from Lieut. De Witt D. 


Wise, former adviser of the Hugenot 
Herald, New Rochelle, N. Y., and 
former president of the CSPA Ad- 
visers Association, was dated 43 Or- 
chard Road, Tacoma 6, Washington, 
on October 16. He is in the Naval 


Reserves. 
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The Chalk Plate Method 


(Continued from Page 9) 


Dip the print into the mixture and im- 
mediately remove it. When the print 
is dry it is ready to be worked upon. 
Simply draw over the photograph, 
using pen and ink. 

Wash in a basin filled with a solu- 
lution of bicarbonate of soda (baking 
soda), or chlorine of lime may be used 
for bleaching. Baking soda is a much 
slower but safer medium to use in 
school. Use a handful of baking soda 
to a glass of water. These chemicals 
bleach out the silverprint, leaving only 
the ink lines that were drawn on the 
photograph. This ink drawing can 
now be used as copy in the engraving 
of the chalk plate. 

Engraving the plate—The pen and 
graver to the chalk plate artist are the 
same as the brush in the hands of the 
painter. With your pen or graver you 
must express qualities, tones, and var- 
ied strength by means of lines, much 
as the painter expresses values with 


his brush. 


Lines are to the artist what words 
are to the writer. Whether your pic- 
ture story will be of excellence depends 
greatly upon the pen-written or en- 
graved words which you use to create 
it. Therefore, as in writing, put 
thought in each line, and use the line 
that you consider best. 

Before actual engraving of a chalk 
plate, the beginner should practice 
making lines. The gravers are han- 
dled exactly as you would an ordinary 
pencil or pen. Each graver makes a 


different width of line: No. 1 fine, 
sharp, hair-lines; No. 2 medium, fine 
pencil lines; No. 3 wider lines; No. 4 
broad lines, used for scraping black 
spaces; No. 5 and No. 6 are used for 
graving and cross hatching. 

Parallel lines and cross hatching 
should be practiced often with pen, 
pencil, and gravers Nos. 1, 2, and 3, 
until a knowledge of the possibilities 
of each line and graver is acquired. 
All gravers are fine-edged tools, and 
can be used with either side strokes 
or back and forth, up and down, or 
“shovel-like” movements. 

It is advisable to cut the lines into 
the chalk composition with more than 
one stroke. On the first stroke, the 
graver may be allowed to cut (dig) 
about half-way through the composi- 
tion, and, on the second or third 
stroke, penetrate through to the sur- 
face of the base plate. Any line, no 
matter how fine, that penetrates to the 
base plate will show in the cast and 
print. 

The graver, as it cuts into the plate 
coating composition in engraving, will 
cause the chalk to crumble off. This 
crumbling is necessary, as the artist is 
actually “digging out” his illustration. 
The rough appearance of the en- 
graved lines will not interfere in any 
way with the perfection of the cast- 
ing. The face of the cast will be that 
very fine part of the base plate reach- 
ed (and uncovered) by the chalk 
gravers. The rough upper part of 


the chalk plate will be the deep, non- 
printing back part of the metal. 

For scraping off extra large black 
areas, any flat-ended chisel, or any 
old “square-edged” pocket-knife, can 
be utilized very efficiently. 

The composition can be reduced to 
any thickness desired by scraping it 
down with a brass rule or a single- 
edged safety razor blade. It is desir- 
able to thin down the surface coating 
approximately one-third of the depth 
when wishing fine detail work or let- 
tering. Be sure to reach surface of 
base plate on first stroke when letter- 
ing or doing work in detail. Leave 
coating full depth where detail is not 
wanted or used. 

Use the hook back of graver when 
the cutting or engraving is complete; 
brush out the excess chalk from the 
lines with a camel’s hair brush. Loose 
chalk may be blown away as the en- 
graving progresses by using a small 
hand blower (an ear syringe will do). 
Lightly tapping the back of the plate 
will help loosen chalk from incised 
lines. All work is beveled, rounded 
off, and brushed before casting is at- 
tempted. A small amount of harden- 
ing fluid (water glass mixed in equal 
amount of water) may be poured or 
brushed over the portion of plate en- 
graved or the engraved plate may be 
saturated with an alcoholic solution 
of shellac to strengthen it. 


Using plastic impression mats—An 
impression from set type, original or 
duplicate printing plates can be made 
into a dry plastic composition coating 
on a cardboard backing. This mat may 
be moulded into metal or rubber. 
Many times a local paper carries a 








The Philosophical Library, publishers of books and journals of distinction, deem it a privilege 
to present the following new and up-to-date volumes: 


TWENTIETH CENTURY PHILOSOPHY 


Edited by Dagobert D. Runes with contributions by Bertrand Russell, Jacques Maritain, George Santayana, 


Roscoe Pound, John Dewey, Marvin Farber, Alfred N. Whitehead, John Elof Boodin, Wing-tsit Chan. 
discusses all major living schools of thought. 
osophy of Science, Philosophy of Law, Philosophy of History, 


Thomism, Philosophies of China. 


Philosophy 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MODERN EDUCATION 


A new and epochal reference book for educators, administrators, psychologists, and researchers, covering 


all major areas as well as aspects of education throughout the globe. 
Benjamin, Professor William F. Cunningham, Professor I. L. Kandel, 


of Values, 


Editorial Advisory Board: 
Professor 


$5.00 
This book 


Among the topics discussed are Aesthetics, Philosophy of Life, Phil- 


Dialectical Materialism, 


$10.00 


Dean Harold 


William H. Kilpatrick, Dean 


Francis M. Crowley, Dean Frank N. Freeman, President Paul Klapper, Professor Edward L. Thorndike, Ed. H. 


N. Rivlin, and H. Schueler. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CHILD GUIDANCE 


Edited by Ralph B. Winn. 


with all phases of child guidance, and its many ramifications. 


son and group concerned with the training and development of children. 
THE PHILOSOPHICAL ABSTRACTS, a quarterly 

THE JOURNAL OF AESTHETICS, a quarterly 

CORRECT ENGLISH, a monthly 


Published by 


$7.50 


This volume, a work of collaboration of eminent educators and physicians, deals 
A book of enormous practical value to every per- 


$4.00 
$4.00 
$2.50 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 


15 EAST 40th STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 
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news item which is illustrated with a 
picture of some student, graduate, or 
school activities group. All or any 
part of the cut may be moulded and 
duplicated into a printing plate for 
school publication printing. 


An impression of the cut is made 
in the plastic impression mat, and 
when moulded in rubber or metal is 
trimmed, and mounted and made 
ready for printing use. The entire cut 
may be thus reproduced, or (in the 
case of a group picture) certain por- 
tions may be reproduced without in- 
juring the original cut. The original 
cut is returned to the newspaper un- 
harmed, and the school obtains a reas- 
onable school-made printing plate that 
may be used whenever desired and the 
impression mat may be filed away for 
future use. 

Making the cast—Successful metal 


casts can be made from engraved 


chalk plates or plastic impression mats 
in the same manner as that used when 
making a metal cast from a matrix 
mold. The engraved chalk plate or 
plastic impression mat serving as a 
matrix or mould, after being properly 
dried and heated, is then cast by plac- 
ing it in a stereotyping casting box 
and covered with molten metal poured 
into the box. The molten metal which 
must be considerably hotter than the 
stereotype metal (60u degrees or hot 
enough to brown paper) necessary for 
casting newspaper mats soon fills up 
every engraved or dug-out line on the 
chalk plate and when cooled, forms a 
facsimile relief metal printing plate. 
Very few schools teach foundry 
work or have stereotyping equipment. 
Outside commercial printing establish- 
ments or newspaper plants must be 
asked to help and complete the mak- 
ing of the printing plate from the stu- 
dent-engraved chalk plate. 





Infantile Paralysis Foundation 
Requests Assistance of Editors 


C SPA is happy to cooperate with 


the National Foundation for In- 

fantile Paralysis by printing the 
Foundation’s plan for school partici- 
pation in its Annual Fund-Raising Ap- 
peal. 

Official records of The National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 
show that most of the more than 12,- 
000 cases of poliomyelitis reported in 
the United States during 1943  in- 
volved children between the ages of 
five and fifteen. Many of them will 
still be patients in 1944, and some for 
years thereafter. 

To aid the National Foundation in 
its Annual Appeal for funds, January 
14 to 31, to care for those afflicted 
and continue its important research 
program seeking the cause, cure and 
prevention of infantile paralysis, there 
are several ways in which schools and 
school children can cooperate. This 
year’s suggestions include: 

1. Dedication of an “Infantile Par- 
alysis Week” during which special 
events will be held and children will 
help distribute the President’s Birth- 
day Greeting Cards, collection boxes, 
posters and other matter. These can 
be secured from the local Chairman of 
the Appeal or local Chapters of the 
National Foundation throughout the 
United States. 


2. Hold inter-class or intramural 
poster and essay contests based on the 
fight against infantile paralysis. 

3. Dramatic programs and recita- 
tions in school auditoriums. A play- 
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writing contest could be held with an 
appropriate prize going to the child 
writing the sketch which best presents 
the story of poliomyelitis and the part 
the National Foundation plays in 
overcoming the dread disease. Present 
the prize-winning sketch in the school 
auditorium and have the box office re- 
ceipts turned over to the National 
Foundation. 


4. Evening programs in auditoriums 
featuring talks by local doctors or 
nurses, advising parents of the symp- 
toms of infantile paralysis and de- 
scribing the action to be taken when 
those symptoms appear. 


5. Hold a bazaar in the school audi- 
torium with the children offering for 
sale articles made by themselves in 
sewing or manual training classes, the 
proceeds to be turned over to the 
National Foundation. 


6. Let “Infantile Paralysis Week” 
be a “Do Without Week”. Place a 
special box in each class room and 
suggest that the children do without 
such luxuries as candy, ice cream, 
movies, etc., and each day drop the 
money they would have spent on these 
things in the “Do Without Box”. Let 
the class turning in the largest “Do 
Without” receipts in addition to regu- 
lar donations to the National Founda- 
tion have a place of honor in the 
school auditorium during some event 
such as dramatic programs suggested 
above. 


7. Ask some local personage or 


organization to offer a prize of War 
Stamps or War Bond for the child 
who does the most for the school 
drive, such as soliciting donations, 
making items to be sold at bazaar, or 
selling tickets for special events. If 
no prize is offered, allow the child to 
speak in the school auditorium, or ar- 
range with a local radio station to al- 
low him to broadcast during the ap- 
peal. 

It is suggested that schools cooper- 
ate to the fullest extent with the Na- 
tional Foundation during its Fund- 
Raising Appeal to carry on its impor- 
tant work. Polio strikes without rhyme 
or reason, rich and poor alike, the 
healthy as well as those under-nour- 
ished and in poor physical condition. 
The National Foundation cites the 
case of a New Jersey school teacher 
who, although he had always cooper- 
ated in every way during its Annual 
Appeals, gratefully redoubled his ef- 
forts when his young daughter was 
suddenly stricken with polio and was 
aided by the National Foundation. 

Full information concerning the An- 
nual Appeal may be had by contact- 
ing local chairman or local chapters 
of the National Foundation. They also 
will furnish publicity aids and cooper- 
ate in any way they can. 


Radio Offers Big Field 
(Continued from Page 7) 


least desirable because it gives the ef- 
fect of a program going suddenly 
dead. However, it arouses the lethargic 
listener to an abrupt state of attention 
which is very satisfactory if not over- 
worked. Various combinations of 
these devices are usually used. 


A timely hint for the youthful 
writer is to stay within the realm of 
the familiar. The farm boy cannot 
write a successful script on the life of 
Honky Tonk Bill any more than the 
city lad can hold his audience on log- 
ging in the Maine woods. The best 
stories are of people the author knows, 
living in a town of which he is a part 
and speaking the language he under- 
stands. The cowboy can give the 
world thrilling tales of his home on 
the range; the sailor can tell the best 
yarns of life on the seas; and the flyer, 
of split-second rescues from a disabled 
plane—all because they have lived 
them. When the amateur tries to de- 
scribe life in seventeenth century 
France, or to depict the career of an 
Alcatraz lifer, he is bound to end in 
Why? Because inspiration 
is something more than imagination 
or imitation—it is reality. 


failure. 


The School Press Review 








Columbia Spectator Prints News 
of Capt. Murphy, CSPA Director 


HE Columbia Spectator, under- 
graduate publication of Columbia 
University, printed (December 14, 
1943) an account of the activities of 
Captain Joseph M. Murphy, founder 
and director of CSPA, now on active 


duty with the Army Air Corps. 
Although Capt. Murphy is very 


reticent about his excellent record of 
accomplishment, it is felt that Review 
readers will appreciate having this ac- 
count of his work. 

Capt. Joseph M. Murphy, former 
assistant director of admissions at Co- 
lumbia University and, for seventeen 
years, director of the Columbia Schol- 
astic Press Association, has been ap- 
pointed assistant director and aca- 
demic supervisor of the Army Air 
Forces Central Flying Training Com- 
mand’s vast college training program, 
it has been announced at the Randolph 
Field, Texas, headquarters of the com- 
mand. 

From his headquarters at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Capt. Murphy will supervise the aca- 
demic activities of CFTC college train- 
ing installations in Ohio, Illinois, In- 
diana, Kentucky, Michigan, Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia, and Missouri. 

Murphy received the A.M. degree 
in history from the graduate school 
at Columbia University in 1928. He 
had previously earned the B.S. degree 
in education at Columbia’s Teacher 
College, and the A.B. degree at State 
Teachers’ College, Bridgewater, Mass. 

Through 1924-41, he was director of 
the Columbia Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion; between 1931-41, he concurrent- 
ly directed the Bureau of Public Re- 
lations at Catholic University, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and from February 
1941 until December 1942, he was as- 
sistant director of admissions at Co- 
lumbia. 

The honorary degree of doctor of 
literature was conferred on him in 
1942 by Arnold College, New Haven, 
Conn. 

He is a member of the Men’s Fac- 
ulty Club of New York City; the Na- 
tional Press Club, Washington, D. C., 
the University Club, Boston, Mass.; 
Pi Delta Epsilon, honorary journalism 
fraternity at Catholic University; 
Kappa Delta Phi, and a life member 
of the American Historical Associa- 
tion. 

Prior to his assignment to the Cen- 
tral Flying Training Command, he 
was director of academic training for 
the 308th College Training Detach- 
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ment located at the University of 
Texas, College Station, Texas. 

Murphy was assigned as an inspec- 
tor in the Army Air Forces College 
Training Section in Washington, D.C. 
from February 8, 1943, until June, 
1943. 


School Reporter’s Story 


Morris Bedatsky, of the Lincoln 
Leader, Lincoln High School, Jersey 
City, N. J., registered one of the big 
thrills of his journalistic career when 
his news story was carried on the As- 
sociated Press wires for the New Jer- 
sey, New York city, and Philadelphia 
papers of December 8. 


The story sent over the teletype 
contained 115 words; the original 
numbered 375 words; the edited copy, 
216. Here is the story: 


The night Eddie Mantel, A. R. 7, 
went to bed after having shown a 
none too good report card to his 


father, he joined the Army (in his 






dreams), and decided to forget it all! 

Almost before he realized it he was 
aboard a transport, headed overseas. 
As he stepped onto a beach on foreign 
soil, an officer advanced. To Eddie’s 


amazement it was his own brother, 


Nelson. 
the foe. 

Suddenly the bed began to shake 
violently. This added to Eddie’s con- 
fusion and he shouted to his brother, 
“Duck your head, Nels. We're un- 
der fire.” Another jar rocked the 
bed. 


Slowly Eddie came out of his stu- 
por, and raised his head. For a mo- 
ment he was in a daze, then mystified. 
What he thought he saw brought him 
up with a jerk. He looked again. 
His eyes were now wide open, and he 
was terrified. He leaped from bed. 
He yelled. Everybody ran to Eddie’s 
room. “Look, Mom! Nels is home. 
Honest—look for yourself.” 


They went forward to meet 


Sure enough, a bronzed, drowsy 
sotldier, Eddie’s big brother, Nelson, 
lay there in bed, a broad grin on his 
face. After spending more than two 
years overseas he had returned home 
unexpectedly in the early hours of the 
morning and had crept into bed with 


Eddie. 


A FINE HOTEL... 


An Ideal Location 
in New York... 


Located in the center of everything right at Times Square. 
Within easy walking distance of fashionable shops and all 
theatres. Adjacent to express transportation facilities. Two 


moderately priced restaurants. 
rooms with bath, $2.50 single; $3.50 double. 
room with bath $1.75 per person. 


water $2.00 single. 








Large comfortable bed- 
Three in 


Room with running 


Bryant 9-3000 


HOTEL 
stac Thomas J. Kelly, Mgr. 
127 West 43rd Street - - - New York City 
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verify them in the dictionary, and I 
have frequently seen type railroaded 
into the forms without any proofread- 
ing whatever. 

One thing we discovered was that 
many news items in our paper carried 
no identification as to the source of 
information. From the point of view 
of the reader of news this is a serious 
omission. 

We found also that number of er- 
rors got into The Hurricane via the 
Miami newspapers. The student news- 
writers too often are willing to re- 
write articles from the dailies without 
checking the facts at the source. In a 
recent issue, for example, we carried 
quite a long story about a graduate of 
the University who is now a lieutenant 
in the Navy and his “sister”, a lieu- 
tenant in the Marines. The informa- 
tion came directly from a Miami daily 
newspaper. Actually the naval officer 
is a cousin of the Marine lieutenant. 
A quick telephone call to the families 
of these former students (they live in 
Miami) would have prevented the oc- 
currence of this error. 


NOTHER kind of error that we 
have observed arises from the 
reporter’s careless reading or misin- 
terpretation of information that comes 
to the newspaper from the source in 
correct form. Not long ago our lead 
story for the week announced that 
Ernest McCracken, dean of our School 
of Business Administration, had been 
appointed dean of the College of Lib- 
eral Arts to replace Dr. J. Riis Owre, 
who has gone into the Navy. This 
story was based on a mimeographed 
notice to faculty members which 
stated, “Ernest McCracken will suc- 
ceed Dr. Owre in the administration 
of the College of Liberal Arts.” No- 
where in the announcement was it said 
that Dean McCracken had been ap- 
pointed dean of the College. The 
student reporter “dreamed that up.” 
Perhaps excuses can be made for the 
reporter who occasionally carries over 
mistakes in facts from the daily news- 
papers or misinterprets official an- 
nouncements; but what can be said 
when this sort of statement is pub- 
lished: “They were married in Rich- 
mond, Va., and now have three chil- 
dren, Charles, 8, and David, 3”? And 
what can be said for the reporter who 
writes cryptically, who does not give 
all the information necessary for full 
understanding of a story, as in this 
sentence about one of our faculty 
members: “Dr. Williams studied in- 
ternational law at Cambridge Univer- 
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Accuracy in News-Reporting 


(Continued from Page 5) 


sity after winning the Whewell schol- 
arship”? Few of our readers know 
what the Whewell scholarship is—and 
I suspect that the student reporter is 
not among them. 

Unfortunately, an accuracy survey 
will not eliminate errors from a news- 
paper. 

Members of the staff were not warn- 
ed that their stories were being check- 
ed, but the fact that the 63.3 per- 
centage of inaccuracy for the first two 
weeks of the study dropped to an av- 
erage inaccuracy of 37.1 per cent for 
the last three weeks may indicate that 
the survey had achieved, at least in 
part, one of its most important pur- 
poses. 


Letter 
(Continued from*Page 4) 


make up a basketball team, to edit the 
paper, to do the heavy work for dra- 
matics and other activities, and to date 
240 girls. When I asked the editor 
of our paper if he thought it advisable 
to enter the Columbia Contest this 
year, he replied, “I don’t see why not. 
We've got a paper, haven’t we?” Al- 
though this boy is also stage manager 
for the Players, drum major for the 
Band, and goodness knows what else, 
he feels, like the rest of the staff, that 
we are doing something that counts in 
the war effort. I am sure that other 
college staffs feel the same way. 

It becomes more evident to me as 
the war progresses that most of the 
college men will want to go back to 
college after the war. For many, the 
only means of keeping in contact with 
the school is through the school paper, 
which now in many cases has become 
more than just a “weekly rag”, indeed 
an important link in the chain of pleas- 
ant memories. A college paper can tell 
at least a few men where some of their 
friends are stationed and what they 
are doing. Sometimes these “contact” 
items carry a touch of humor. One 
boy, who had seen a certain co-ed’s 
name in the paper, wrote: “I saw 
June Smith’s name in the News. I used 
to know her, and I’d like to write to 
her. What’s her address? And while 
you're looking it up, here are a few 
other names I’d like to have you look 
up, too.” 

And so, I wish to thank you for 
keeping CSPA alive and “kicking”, and 
I know that other advisers feel like- 
wise. A paper is decidedly not “non- 
essential”; indeed, school papers are 
more important than they ever were. 


Sincerely yours, 

Frankly L. Andrews 
Head of Student Publications, 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers 
College, Charleston, Illinois. 

IK 
Editor’s Note: Thanks, Mr. 
Andrews, for this excellent letter, 
which says exactly what CSPA has 
preached for years. Your difh- 
culties are great, your manpower 
low, but your spirit is “tops” in 
making your publication of even 
greater value than ever to your 
students and graduates. More 
power to you—and to all others 
who, far from quitting, are de- 
termined that the school paper 
shall continue to hold its head 


high. 


Wilson Teachers College 
Sponsors Conference 


Morgan Beatty, radio news analyst 
of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, was the featured speaker of the 
journalism conference for high school 
students and faculty advisers, spons- 
ored by Wilson Teachers College, 
Washington, D. C., December 10, 
1943. 

Edward T. Folliard, White House 
reporter for the Washington Post and 
news analyst for WTOP, also spoke 
at the morning session. 

Following the general meeting there 
were sectional meetings on features, 
sports, and editorial problems. In 
each meeting, speakers from Wash- 
ington papers led the discussions. In 
the afternoon sessions there were dis- 
cussions on advertising, mews, and 
makeup, again led by professional 
workers. 

A student and faculty “mixer” took 
place at 3 p. m., to conclude the suc- 
cessful conference. 

Dr. Regis Boyle, of Eastern High 
School, Washington, is the faculty ad- 
viser for the high school newspaper 
group of this area. Six other high 
schools and twelve academies and col- 
leges also participated. 


War Bonds 


(Continued from Page 1) - 


tention to the few simple rules. 

All entries must be mounted on 
plain, white paper, approximately 
eight and a half by eleven inches. 
Fancy decorative work will not add to 
the value of the entry. This paper 
should contain (1) name and date of 
publication, (2) name and address of 
publishing school, (3) name of writer 
or artist, (4) statement of originality, 
and (5) certification by teacher as to 
the four preceding statements. 
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The New.... 
PRIMER for 


Duplicated Publications 








. . «is meeting the demand for a satisfactory 
guide to publishing the duplicated newspaper 
or magazine. 







Advisers, in increasing numbers, are using these 
pins as rewards for their staffs on the satisfactory 
performance of their work. 















... includes the CSPA Newspaper and Maga- 
zine analytical score sheets and a check-list of 
common errors. 








Editors and staff members must secure the en- 
dorsement of their Advisers before these pins can 


be forwarded. 






36 pages, 81 x 11 inches, stapled cover of 
heavy stock 







The new pins are gold-filled on a sterling silver 
base because of war regulations and will be avail- 
able as long as the present supply lasts. 










35c to Members; Others, 50c 
Order from CSPA 













Seventy-five cents to members 


Write to the CSPA Office 


If Yours Is a Magazine, 


You Will Need 


The Primer of School Magazine Technique 
by JOHN J. SCOWCROFT 


. » » Outlines the basic principles governing the writing, publishing, and management of a student magazine. 


. . . Serves as an explanation of the items on which this type of publication is judged in the annual rating 
conducted by the Association. 


. . - Includes the Official Rating Sheets. 


Thirty-five Cents to Members; Fifty Cents to Others. 


Order from 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Plan Now to Attend 


Twentieth Annual Convention 


Thursday, Friday, Saturday March 23, 24, 25 
x* xk 
THEME 


School Publications in the Nation’s Service 
xk * 
Plan Delegation Large Enough to “Cover” the Major Events 
xk 
DIVISIONAL MEETINGS 


Elementary Schools Business Schools Catholic Schools 
Junior High Schools Teachers Colleges Private Schools 
Senior High Schools Junior Colleges Advisers’ Association 


xk 


Clinics for Newspaper and Magazine Staffs 
Special Clinic for New Advisers 


xk * 


Distinguished Speakers Sectional Meetings Special Features 
Student Round Tables 


Newspapers Magazines Yearbooks 
Printed and Duplicated Publications 


xk * 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF AWARDS 


General Contest All-Columbian Gold Key Winners Victory Star 
Aviation Column Literary Typographical Hand-Set 
Lithographed Fashion Column 


Editorial and Cartoon Contests Sponsored by United States Treasury Department and 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


xk 
For Information, Circulars, Registration Forms, address 
The COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 
Capt. Joseph M. Murphy, Director (In Service) 
Charles F. Troxell, Acting Director 
202 Fayerweather Hall Columbia University New York City 


* 


* 





